the language to the people who spoke it, i.e. the English.
The writer knew that if any such mishap occurred3 he
(Gandhiji) would be cut to the quick so much so that
he might even go mad with grief over the unexpected
tragedy. The warning was timely. The audience should
know that he always made a distinction between the
doer and his deed. The deed might be worthy of dislike.,
never the doer. He was reminded that he knew that the
distinction was rarely borne in mind. Men generally
confused the deed with the doer and the orbit of con-
demnation included both the doer and the deed.
The writer also warned him that he (Gandhiji) had to
make allowance for the Anglo-Indians, the Goans and
others with whorq. English had become the mother
tongue. Did Gandhiji ever contemplate that these would
be suddenly dismissed for want of knowledge of Hindi
or Hindustani whichever finally became the interpro-
vincial speech? The writer knew that he (Gandhiji)
would never entertain any such idea. Gandhiji said that
the writer was correct in his fear. Nevertheless^ he did
expect that within a given period they would all attain a
working knowledge of Hindustani. No oppression
should be felt by the minorities, however small they
might be. There was need for the gentlest handling of
all such questions.
The same earnest friend had reminded him that
his (Gandhiji's) insistence on the two scripts was likely
to displace both and make room for the Roman script.
The friend had partiality for the Roman script. He
(Gandhiji) did not share it. Nor did he fear that the
two scripts would ever be displaced by the Roman.
He did not wish to enter into argument over the ques-
tion. He simply referred to the subject to show that
their nationalism was poor stuff if it shirked the learning
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